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Mr. Pelham s death.
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Garrick, who I can attest from my own knowledge, had his mind seasoned with pious reverence, and sincerely disapproved of the infidel writings of several, whom, in the course of his almost universal gay intercourse with men of eminence, he treated with external civility, distinguished himself upon this occasion. Mr. Pelham having died on the very clay on which Lord Boling-brokc's works came out, he wrote an elegant Ode on his death,
beginning
'Let others hail the rising sun, I bow to that whose course is run;'
in which is the following stanza :
'The same sad morn, to Church and State (So for our sins 'twas fix'd by fate,)
A double stroke was given ; Black as the whirlwinds of the North, St. John's fell genius issued forth, And Pelham fled to heaven1.'
first striking sentence that he heard from him was in a few days after die publication of Lord Bolingbroke's posthumous works. Mr. Garrick asked him, " if he had seen them." " Yes, I have seen them." "What do you think of them ?" " Think of them !" He made a long pause, and then replied : "Think of them! a scoundrel and a coward! A scoundrel who spent his life in charging' a gun against Christianity ; and a coward, who was afraid of hearing the report of his own gun ; but left half-a-crown to a hungry Scotchman to draw the trigger after his death !" His mind, at this time strained and over laboured by constant exertion, called for an interval of repose and indolence. But indolence was the time of danger; it was then that his spirits, not employed abroad, turned with inward hostility against himself.' Murphy's Johnson, p. 79, and Piozzi's Anec., p. 235. Adam Smith, perhaps, had this saying of Johnson's in mind, when in 1776 he refused the request
of the dying Hume to edit after his death his Dialogues on Natural Religion. Hume wrote back :—' I think your scruples groundless. Was Mallet anywise hurt by his publication of Lord Bolingbroke ? He received an office afterwards from the present King and Lord ]5ute, the most prudish man in the world.' Smith did not yield. J. I-I. Burton's Hume, ii. 491.
' According to Horace Walpole (Letters, ii. 374), Pelham died of a surfeit. As Johnson says (Works, viii. 310) :—' The death of great men is not always proportioned to the lustre of their lives. The death of Pope was imputed by some of his friends to a silver saucepan, in which it was his delight to heat potted lampreys.1 Fielding in The Voyage to Lisbon (Works, x. 201) records :— ' I was at the worst on that memorable clay when the public lost Mr. Pelham. From that day I began slowly, as it were, to draw my feet out of the grave.' '" I shall now have Johnsonjohnson.  (SeejiW, 1760.)  'The
